A   BRASS   HAT   IN   NO   MAN'S   LAND
wonderful Expeditionary Force which achieved
almost the impossible in 1914 and 1915 there were
officers, some quite fit, some a little sick, and some
a little tired, who sought shelter in safety on the
very first opportunity and remained 'dug in5 until
the last shot was fired. To say this is not to cast any
slur on the wonderful men of 1914, but to illustrate
my difficulty in 1915. I have to produce, if possibles
a set of regimental officers who, although they have
never been soldiers before, will not desire to slink
off to home jobs if they find themselves at home
sick or wounded, or in other ways able to do so.
I have to produce men and mere boys, on arrival in
France, who will stick anything and stick at nothing
to achieve victory. The officers who went out to
France with the battalion in 1915 almost answered
the hundred per cent, test. Some fell by the wayside,
it is true; but only a very few showed any desire
whatever to quit the war zone or the firing line for a
safer and more comfortable appointment. In fact,
it is safe to say that none wished to be anywhere
else than in the firing Ene with the battalion, despite
the fact that a few, being temperamentally unfitted
for war and a danger to our side, failed. Colonel
Ormerod's personal example contributed, largely to
this high standard of moral efficiency of the officers
of his battalion. He was over sixty years of age and
no one dared say him nay: how then could the
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